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FRANCE. 

SO extensive is the new work of M. G. Tarde, Psychologie e"cono- 
mique, that I cannot think of giving a complete analysis of it 
within the limits of a correspondence. Neither is it incumbent 
upon me to expound the details of M. Tarde's system, which I have 
already brought to the notice of the readers of The Monist, and 
which in the present case we see applied to political economy. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that these two volumes, which consti- 
tute a course of lectures delivered in the College de France, are 
replete with attractive aper$us, and will be read with lively interest. 

For the traditional division of political economy into produc- 
tion, 'circulation, distribution, and consumption, M. Tarde substitutes 
the following: repetition, opposition, adaptation, — finding, thus, in 
the phenomena connected with human wealth also, the three aspects 
which he has made it his aim to consider in all his investigations. 
These aspects, in the social milieu, appear to him as the immediate 
expression of human passions, beliefs, and desires in their contact 
or conflict, at least in so far as conflict is by its results concerned 
with the life of societies. 

The ambition of M. Tarde is always to discover, therefore, be- 
hind social, economic, or other phenomena, the individual situa- 
tions, or rather the intermental action of individuals, or what might 
be called their psychological mutuality. It would be, thus, the ob- 
ject of " interpsychology " to ascertain the effects resulting from 
the abstract laws of general psychology, in all the phases of the 
intercourse of individuals with one another. 
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So far so good. But the difficulty begins when this method 
sets up the pretension of constituting all of sociology. For sociol- 
ogy cannot exist unless it have a subject-matter, an object of in- 
vestigation of its own. Now, the effects which spring from psy- 
chological mutuality are new products, original products. If it be 
true, for example, that the assignment of a piece of land to some 
one owner, or its division among several, stands for the resultant 
act of some conflict of desires and passions, it is none the less true 
that the fact or manner of obtaining possession of the land is an 
actualised fact, an objective, concrete fact, a solidified fact as it 
were. And then again, the actualisation of this fact does not de- 
pend entirely upon the degree of force or shrewdness displayed by 
the competitors ; it also depends on circumstances of a different 
nature, on opinions, institutions, populations, etc., — in fine, on a 
pre-existent social state. And consequently the entire subject- 
matter that is genuinely sociological is in danger of escaping alto- 
gether the grasp of psychology, or for that matter even of inter- 
psychology. 

It does not follow from what has just been said that I endorse 
unqualifiedly the common procedure of the orthodox economists ; 
they are unable, despite their aspirations, to rise above a simple 
description of economical events, and M. Tarde possesses over 
them the advantage of exhibiting the intimate relations connecting 
the psychological factor with its measurable products. Will he be 
successful in tiding over, more fully than they ever have, the de- 
scriptive period? This is another matter, and if I am not mistaken, 
this is the principal matter. As I have repeatedly declared, I can 
conceive sociology under no other aspect than that of a compara- 
tive study of social facts objectively considered, — conducted with a 
view to discovering how these facts vary as functions of one an- 
other, and to define if possible the laws of their simultaneous and 
successive variations. 

By what, let us ask, are the facts to be selected? This is a 
difficult question, and one that appears to me to offer the true 
ground of discussion. In any event, we cannot accept as social 
facts the entities of the economist, — value, labor, wages, etc., — 
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abstract expressions under which the actual facts are decomposed 
rather than classified. But it does not appear that we should be 
under any consequent obligation, on this head at least, to accept 
simple psychological states. The very laws of imitation which 
have been so skilfully utilised by M. Tarde are never more than the 
means or direct instrument of the individual facts, and it is the re- 
sultant of these facts which is alone of interest to sociology. Now, 
since this resultant, viz., the social expression of psychological 
phenomena, assumes a thousand forms, the first problem of soci- 
ology would consist, I say again, in noting the essential forms in 
the guise of which other forms are recapitulated, the right being 
reserved to open special chapters under general titles. 

From this point of view, the researches of the older economists 
cease to constitute an independent science ; they are subsumed 
necessarily under the general discipline of sociology, where the 
economical facts find their place, for example, under the category 
of production, where the word production (the doctrine of the late 
lamented Ad. Coste) would apparently designate a group of well- 
defined facts which find speedy elucidation from their relations 
with other facts. 

Does all this mean, — for I have devoted myself almost entirely 
to objections, — that the two volumes of M. Tarde are not a distinct 
contribution to our understanding of economical and social phe- 
nomena? Far from it. On the contrary, I find them extremely 
instructive. The criticism which I have advanced is concerned 
entirely with the reduction of sociology to the terms of a system of 
psychology, to a schematic situation, of which the three underlying 
theories are those mentioned above. I believe it is an indispensable 
prerequisite to the establishment of the science of social facts to 
abandon individual psychology, and that these facts cannot be ex- 
plained directly, — even in the brilliant pages of M. Tarde, for whom 
I have the liveliest admiration, — by simple states of consciousness 

of individuals. 

* 

* * 

M. Marcel Foucault, in a meritorious and conscientious work, 
La Psychophysique, has not undertaken to expound and criticise all 
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the researches now comprised under this name. He has adhered 
to the meaning of the word which Fechner gave, and looks upon 
psychophysics as a method of measuring mental phenomena by 
comparing them on the one hand with physiological phenomena 
and on the other with physical phenomena, or more precisely (since 
Fechner was forced to stop at this point) as a method of measur- 
ing psychological phenomena (or, as he called them, sensations) 
resulting from the impressions made by the physical world on the 
sensory organs. 

The examination of the works which relate to this subject is 
extensive ; the work of M. Foucault takes up over 500 pages. I 
shall simply notice conclusions. The law of Weber is the experi- 
mental basis of the measurement of sensation, and consequently 
the basis of psychophysics as conceived by Fechner. Now, what 
are we to think of this law? M. Foucault on this point concludes 
that the "empirical" results of the experiments made with a view 
to controlling it are unfavorable ; they prove unmistakably the law 
of a maximum of distinctness in the majority of perceptions. It is 
not possible in the present state of our knowledge to say with any 
certainty what the law is according to which we determine dura- 
tions, the saturation of colors, and the pitch of sounds. There ex- 
ist accordingly several empirical laws relating to the distinctness of 
our perceptions, which it is important to determine ; special em- 
pirical laws, perhaps, for every species of perceptions, as well as 
for every class of perceiving subjects. The task set, for a science 
of psychological phenomena, is the reduction of all these particular 
laws to more general laws. 

The law of Weber appears to M. Foucault to be one of these 
laws ; it is not incompatible with those which appear to contradict 
it ; on the contrary, it assists us in comprehending them. It can 
only be said, and this reservation is indispensable, that the dis- 
tinctness of the perception is independent of the absolute force of 
the excitation, other things being equal. The deviations of the 
laws of Weber are explained by the existence of the multiple con- 
ditions of attention, education, fatigue, etc., which we suppose to 
be equal, but which are not, especially when the excitations are 
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very feeble or very constant. In short, it is extremely probable 
that the distinctness of the perceptions remains constant amid all 
the absolute variations of the excitations, provided the conditions 
of perception also remain the same. All of which is tantamount to 
saying that the distinctness does not depend upon the absolute 
force of the excitations, but on the conditions of the perception, — 
conditions which psychophysics should now endeavor exactly to 
define. 

As to Fechner's personal achievement, M. Foucault is of the 
opinion that this illustrious scientist was mistaken with regard to 
the true scope and import of his labors, but that they have still 
been far from sterile in their influence. If the hope of obtaining a 
rigorous measurement of the intensity of sensations was chimerical, 
the methods of Fechner nevertheless enable us to measure an im- 
portant characteristic of perceptions. This measure has now finally, 
thanks to him, its place in psychology. 

* 
* * 

Darwin, as we know, connected phenomena of beauty with 
sexual selection. M. Lucien Bray, in his book Du beau, Essai sur 
Porigine et revolution du sentiment esthdtique, accepts this thesis ; but 
he is perfectly aware that it is insufficient to explain the evolution 
of the sentiment and idea of beauty in man, and a fortiori, there- 
fore, the development of the arts which express it. For the physio- 
logical basis he accordingly substitutes a psychological basis ; and 
he finds this new basis in the theory of emotion, as that is under- 
stood by Lange, James, and Ribot, — a theory still much disputed 
by scholars such as Binet, Dumas, and others, who nevertheless 
gladly accept its principle. 

As for the physiological basis, certain objections or restrictions 
are possible. Is it absolutely sure, for example, that the indicatory 
function of colored organs is the only scientific explanation of the 
beauty of plants? And what inference can we draw from the sup- 
position that their colorings attract the insects which seek their 
pollen and so facilitate their fertilisation ? Does not the diversity 
of the types of beauty in animals and men rather militate against 
the theory of selection? Is it not a fact that the sexual needs pri- 
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marily accommodate themselves to what they find? And when the 
choice is made, secondarily, of certain characters, does not such a 
choice, uncertain and disordered as it is, actually imply a search 
for beauty in the correct and special sense of that word ? 

However that may be, we shall have to seek farther and un- 
cover other sources to explain the voluntary beauty created by hu- 
man art. We may indeed say that whatever there is of life is ulti- 
mately reducible to the two acts of nourishment and reproduction ; 
but it by no means follows that the sentiment and the idea of 
beauty have been adequately defined by connecting them with 
either the one or the other of these fundamental tendencies. This 
is why M. Bray seeks to establish his researches on a broader basis. 
He speaks of a "tendency to mark oneself off in some manner 
from one's fellows," a tendency implied in sexual selection which 
is objectively realised by manifestations of different sorts, — as 
movements, cries, songs, colorings, and so forth, — and which, 
when translated into consciousness and attaining a suitable devel- 
opment, is subjectively revealed by that peculiar emotion which is 
called the aesthetic. 

So far so good. But is this tendency, of which the emotion of 
the-beautiful is the psychological equivalent, primitive or derived? 
M. Bray thinks it is difficult to decide this question. He is not 
averse to seeing here a combination of the reproductive instinct, 
either with the tendency to get rid of the surplus of organic reserve 
which leads to love and to games, or with the instinct of domina- 
tion, of superiority, or even with both conjointly. And this com- 
plex tendency is not equivalent to the sexual instinct pure and 
simple which we are constrained to transcend. 

Once these premises have been accepted, all aesthetics remains 
to be constructed. M. Bray here feels very distinctly that to ex- 
plain artistic vocations, to explain art and its evolution, it is neces- 
sary to appeal to other factors, and at first to sensorial factors. It 
is unquestionably interesting to investigate how the sexual instinct 
permeates our entire psychological life. But so many facts inter- 
pose themselves between this instinct and the higher sentiment of 
beauty that the primitive soil disappears beneath the new ground 
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upon which myriads of blossoms unfold their petals, the solid rock 
vanishes beneath the made soil that covers it. 

With these remarks upon the main thesis of M. Bray, it re- 
mains for me to commend his erudition and the wealth of details 

which his work contains. I consider it a performance of merit. 

* 
* * 

M. Dr. G. Grasset offers us in Les limites de la biologie a work 
laden with quotations and criticisms, from which we can draw 
much that is of value. What he seeks to demonstrate is that biol- 
ogy is not the sole and exclusive science, which embraces all the 
others, and, also, that there is no single and exclusive law embra- 
cing all other laws. The scope of these two declarations is not 
exactly identical ; there is no doubt but biology does not embrace 
morals, assthetics, sociology, etc.; yet we should not forget that 
man, before becoming a moral person, an artist, or a metaphysi- 
cian, is an animal which it behooves us to know, and that he not 
only brings to society his intellect and his soul, but also his body. 
Again, in so far as it affects the r61e of an explanatory science, biol- 
ogy has done no more than replace physics and chemistry, which 
sciences had themselves replaced geometry. Every science has ful- 
filled in its turn the role of universal explanation, and the nobility 
of its effort, however futile we may esteem the result, remains never- 
theless its justification before the court of history. But the declara- 
tion of M. Grasset involves additionally the condemnation of this 
explanatory office, of which it would utterly deprive biology. And 
thereby hangs indeed a tale. I should beg him to consider on this 
point that monism is primarily justified as a "point of view" 
merely, and that there exists metaphysical monisms and idealistic 
monisms as well as material and vitalistic monisms. It is difficult 
to escape some one or another of these forms of thought, when we 
endeavor to separate the sciences of the mind from the sciences of 
matter, and one is soon driven into their fold when one attempts 
to reach any general conception of the universe. 

I specially recommend the last chapter of M. Grasset's little 
book, which treats of theology and religion. It is the performance 
of a man of worth and deserves our attention. 
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M. L. Dugas, in his Psychologie du rire, examines and also re- 
jects all the theories which have been offered for bringing laughter 
under some single and intelligible point of view ; in other words, 
for making it a true object of science. Laughter, he correctly re- 
marks, is a peculiar phenomenon which is met with in opposing and 
contrary states ; it is an accident and nothing more, and is in itself 
neither good nor bad. From the moral or aesthetic point of view, 
the value of laughter consists solely in the mental state of the per- 
son laughing, a state which is relative and variable ; and in addi- 
tion, it cannot be evoked by an act of volition : laughter is the in- 
stinctive expression of the individuality of each single one of us. 
It can never be an end lor us, it is essentially an end of nature ; it 
is the mask concealing a physiological trigger. 

* 

* * 

From M. Frederic Queyrat we have an excellent study, La 
logique chez l'en/ant et sa culture, which completes the series of this 
author's monographs devoted to intellectual education. M. R. P. 
Jules Pacheu gives us an Introduction a la psychologie des mystiques, 
a subject to which M. Godfernaux has just published an admirable 
study in the February number of the Revue Philosophique, to which 
I refer the reader. M. Albert Bazaillas gives us La crise de la 
croyance, 1 a work treating of three thinkers: 0116-Laprune, Balfour, 
and Newmann. In the latter, who is the most interesting of the 
three, M. Bazaillas explains and describes the struggle of tempera- 
ment against the spirit of doubt, and of faith nourished by imagina- 
tion and sentiment against skepticism based on reason. From M. 
Ossip-Lourie, also, we have a work entitled La philosophie russe 
contemporaine, an interesting commentary upon the little known 
subject of the evolution of philosophical thought in Russia, which 
has grown predominantly in the three directions of general philos- 
ophy, psychology, and sociology. In this latter field will be found 
the names which are most familiar to us, viz., Kar&ev, Lavrov, 
Krapotkin, Herzen, Bakounine, Kovalewsky, De Roberty, Novi- 



1 Paris, Perrin publisher. The other works mentioned are published by F. 
Alcan. 
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cow, Tchitscherin, and Pobedonotzeff. It is not for me to discuss 
the general spirit which animates the work of Ossip-Lourie' ; his 
readers will have to discover that for themselves, and this labor is 
perhaps the one that will most interest them. The intellectual 
characteristics of the Russian philosophers are exhibited in his crit- 
icisms as clearly as in the works which he criticises ; but one would 
have to know Russia more thoroughly and at first hand to do full 
justice to M. Ossip-Louri6's work. 

M. F. Picavet, one of our most noted historians of philosophy, 
has given us a new French translation of Kant's Critique of the Prac- 
tical Reason, with an introduction on the philosophy of Kant in 
France from 1773 to 181 4, and valuable philological and philosoph- 
ical notes. This translation will undoubtedly be of great service to 
English readers also, for every translation of the work of Kant re- 
quires in certain passages nothing short of an interpretation of the 
original text. I may add that this second edition is augmented 
with an Introduction to the Study of Kant's Ethics. 

From M. Le Comte Domet De Vorges, we have a book on St. 

Anselm which constitutes a new and remarkable addition to the 

Collection of Great Philosophers. Besides the interest which attaches 

to the philosophical doctrines of St. Anselm, the history of his life 

and of his time has many attractive features to recommend it to our 

attention. 

* 
* * 

Just as I was concluding this Correspondence, I received a 
copy of Les caracteres by M. Fr. Paulhan. This second edition 
of this excellent work, of which I have already spoken, contains a 
new and important preface. M. Paulhan replies in this preface to 
the objections which were advanced against his thesis, and thus 
finds occasion for explaining more amply than before the ideas 
upon which he has based his investigations and the plan which he 
has followed in his classifications. Classification is not exactly the 
proper word. M. Paulhan does not classify individuals; he classi- 
fies rather traits of character which he then arranges in partial sys- 
tems ; and it is these systems to which he refers by fragments his 
real individuals, so as to lose nothing of their personality. The 
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correlation of traits of character being, according to him, an en- 
tirely individual affair, he does not attempt to give the "impos- 
sible " classification of an individual in a single group, but he aims 
to classify the system of traits which constitute the individual's 
personality and which he connects with "systematic series," with 
a view of "comprehending their scope and value." 

Undoubtedly M. Paulhan admirably justifies his analytical 
method, or method of dissecting the individual ; he also well shows 
the defects which inhere in the synthetic process of classification. 
He endeavors in the first place to furnish more complete descrip- 
tions and better portraits, and only secondarily seeks for the points 
of contact existing between individuals thus sketched in detail. Yet 
may not many persons be characterised with some exactitude by 
one of these partial systematisations — realised in individuals chosen 
as types, by reference to which the author establishes his abstract 
groups? Will not the most careful comparison of individuals always 
tend towards a classification of some simplicity, and must we re- 
nounce absolutely all attempts at synthetic classification? This is 
an open question. Whatever may be the result, this work is upon 
the whole the best and the most thoroughly worked out of any that 

we possess in this department of psychology. 

* 
* * 

A posthumous work of M. Durand (De Gros), Questions de 
philosophic morale et sociale, is given us with an introduction written 
by M. D. Parodi. I cannot recommend too highly the perusal of 
this work, which is the last that the really superior mind of Durand 
(de Gros) has bequeathed to us. M. Parodi expounds with lucid- 
ity the thought of the savant and philosopher, and speaks of the 
man in lofty and sympathetic terms, for which all who learned to 
appreciate and love M. Durand (de Gros) will join me in gratitude. 

Last autumn, another man of great ability was taken from us, 
Adolphe Coste, in whom I personally lost a dear and excellent 
friend and the French school of sociology one of its cleverest and 
most lucid writers. Not long after, in February, occurred the death 
of Mme. Clemence Royer, one of the most eminent women that 
the nineteenth century has produced, and whose conversation, 
lively and interesting despite the infirmities of age, I always ap- 
preciated, even when I did not share its sentiments. To these three 
noble departed souls, whom to-day I join in single thought, I tender 
the heartfelt homage of a friendship which cannot forget. 

Paris, March, 1902. Lucien Arreat. 



